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friends; to La Marck he often sent several notes on the
same day. At a later period he composed day by day
the elaborate memoranda for the Court of which a part
are published in the two volumes of M. de Bacourt, and
during the last months of his life he was practically
foreign minister. He kept open house for politicians
whom he wished to influence and for his admirers from
the provinces, and he sent his visitors away marvelling
at the exuberant vigour of his conversation, and this
while he was suffering from diseases sufficient to have
reduced most men to the listless inactivity of a sick-room.
Even if the haemorrhages, the nephritic colics, ophthalmias,
and other maladies of Vincennes were exaggerated, if not
invented, to excite the sympathy of the authorities and
the pity of his father, his later ailments were certainly
authentic. Besides symptoms of organic disease, he had
repeated attacks of serious illness: an enteric fever in
February 1789, a jaundice in the following summer,
which was neglected and from which he never wholly
recovered, constantly recurring and most painful inflam-
mation of the eyes. More than once he appeared in the
Assembly with his face bandaged and still bleeding from
the bites of leeches.

It is hot strange that he should have been despondent.
On December 23 he wrote to La Marck that every-
thing was being denied, corrupted, and dissolved by the
miasma of indecision and weakness, of ill-will and
dishonesty. " How weary and tired I am !" he exclaimed,
yet he clung to the hope that sooner or later he might
find himself in power: and if so all might still be well.
"The Monarchy," he wrote to Mauvillon, "is imperilled
rather by laOk of government than by conspiracies. If